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FOREWORD 



This -the report of the Higher Education Task Force on Improvement and 
Reform in American Education (HETFIRE) — document is one of a long series 
of titles circulated by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation (AACTE) to encourage study and change in American education. This 
title is particularly revealing because of emerging partnership between the 
total educational community and the federal government. The HETFIRE re- 
port is one of five commissioned by the United Slates Office of Education 
(USOE) to study approaches to educational reform. The others are concerned 
with the same topic — educational improvement —as viewed by such groups as 
teachers, administrators, and laymen. The different reports will be similar in 
some ways, quite different in others, A study of all reports will provide a rich 
input of ideds and information. 

Having been heavily involved in the development of the HETFTRE report 
to USOE, the AACTE is pleased to serve as publisher of a mass-distribution 
version for lits institutional representatives. Initial distribution permitted study 
by participants at the Association's 26th Annual Meeting, and dissemination 
to the education community at large. Our expectation is that this distribution 
will stimulate widespread study, adaptation, and utilization of the concepts and 
proposals of the HETFIRE panel. 

The HETFIRE panel was identified and appointed jointly by AACTE and 
USOE. lis taisk was io conceptualize the best thinking of the higher education 
teacher education community concerning the reform of American education. 
The HETFIRE chairman and author of this report was George W. Denemark, 
then AACTE president — and still dean. College of Education, University of 
Kentucky. AACTE Special Projects Director Joost Yff provided AACTE Head- 
quarters Office liaison with HETFIRE and was co-author of the report. AACTE 
Editorial Assistant Diane Bartqsh copy-edited the manuscript. 

This report has the endorsemGut of the Board of Directors. The Associa- 
tion is committed to providing resources for disseminating the ideas and infor- 
mation of the HETFIRE report and the companion reports. 

Acknowledgement is due the USOE staff which developed general guide- 
lines and provided support for HETFIRE and related groups. Credit is particu- 
larly appropriate for Allen A. Schmieder, operations coordinator. National 
Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems (NCIES), during the life- 
span of the study groups. 

This AACTE publication includes visuals which can be used in producing 
slides and overhead transparencies. Hopefully, the illustrations will facilitate 
further consideration of this report. 

Edward C. Pomeroy 
Executive Director, AACTE 
January 1974 
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PREFACE 



Established in January 1972, the Higher Education Task Force on Improvement 
and Reform in American Education was an outgrowth of concerns registered by 
a number of college and university educators and an acknowledgment of thoso 
concerns by certain key U.S. Office of Education (USOE) officials. Initial 
USOE statements concerned with the establishment of teacher centers and the 
funding of renewal sites to improve and reform elementary and secondary edu- 
cation properly identified personnel training and development as a strategic 
element in the reform effort. Unfortunately, however, too little importance was 
attached to the role of colleges and universities in the process. College and uni- 
versity involvement in the renewal centers was at the early stage of federal 
planning, dependent largely upon a local school system's inclination to turn to 
them for help. While talk of ^'parity** was the order of the day, the designation 
and funding of renewal sites seemed destined to proceed with only faint en- 
couragement by USOE-funded agencies to involve colleges and universities 
when and if needed. Questioned about thi.s peripheral role for higher educa- 
tion," one USOE official indicated that the newly created National Institute of 
Education was a more appropriate vehic-e for college and university involve- 
ment in educational improvement and that the thrust of the USOE renewal ef- 
fort was to be school-based. 

The failure to recognize the scope and significance of the training, service 
and research roles played by higher education in relation to elementary and 
secondary schools was disturbing to many college and university people, es- 
pecially to those from teacher education units devoted principally to such ef- 
forts. This is not to suggest that all institutions had accepted adequately respon- 
sibility for educational improvement at every level, for in some instances edu- 
cation personnel development responsibilities had not been taken seriously by 
the colleges and universities, and teacher education remained a **stepchild," 
unwanted and neglected. 

The issue for most of us was not whether all of higher education had met 
fully its obligations to other levels of the educational enterprise, but rather 
whether the tremendous potential of this segment of our educational system 
could be ignored in any serious effort to improve American education. Too 
much evidence could be recalled of previous abortive efforts to foster educa- 
tional change without attention to the use and strengthening of existing insti- 
tutions. 

Committed to the need for improvement and reform of American education 
at every level, and convinced that meaningful change could not come about in 
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elementary and secondary education without parallel changes in higher educa- 
tion and without full access to the resources of colleges and universities, a ma- 
jor segment of the higher education community represented by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education registered its concerns to USOE 
officials. Recognizing the validity of such views, the Office of Education moved 
to join with AACTE in the appointment and support of a field task force repre- 
senting the views of teacher educators from colleges and universities. Indeed, 
the importance of involvement was further reinforced by the creation of parallel 
task forces representing the basic studies in higher education, school adminis- 
trators, teachers, state departments of education, and the community. 

While each field task force was encouraged to focus on its own interests 
in this national effort at educational reform, the HETFIRE membership was 
fully committed from the outset to the principle of collaborative effort— of part- 
nership in the task of improving education. 

Such a partnership as that proposed in the report which follows demands 
new sensitivities, new commitments, new responses from each of the partners- 
schools, colleges and universities, communities, organized professionals, and 
governmental agencies. Each musi approach this shared concern with willing- 
ness to admit possible earlier lapses and openness to a joint search for new 
ways of meeting the educational challenge confronting our nation. The report 
of the Task Force is intended to stimulate such reaction. 

For those institutions or agencies unwilling or unable to meet the demands 
of such an effort, perhaps that realization will serve tc concentrate the energy 
and the resources necessary for truly making a difference in the hands of those 
prepared to engage in such partnerships. We hope the report may accelerate 
spirited discussions of and bold encounters with the issues needing resolution 
in a common effort to achieve the promise of American education for all. 

George W. Denemark 
Lexington, Kentucky 
October 1973 
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1 THE CONVICTIONS OF HETFIRE 



We, the Higher Education Task Force on Improvement and Reform in American 
Education (HETFIRE), have made the following assertions and expressed cer- 
tain convictions that are central to this report. These must be viewed as chal- 
lenges to institutions that prepare and retrain education personnel. Most are 
considered essential to the process of educational reform. The members of the 
Task Force believe that this is a time of survival of the fittest. VVe assert that 
teacher education institutions unable to accept these challenges— or incapable 
of implementing ihe strategies designed to meet them— should discontinue their 
efforts in educational reform. 

This Task Force asserts that: 

1. There must be y;ignificant change in the education system so that it be- 
comes more responsive to the needs of individuals. 

2. The process of change must be accelerated reform. 

3. A critical as[:^sct in educational reform is the preparation and retraining/ 
of those who staff the education system. 

4. The degree of responsiveness of personnel preparation and staff re- 
training needs in a reforming education system depend on significant 
change in the preparation and retraining of education personnel. 

5. The improvement of education personnel preparation and retraining 
requires a cooperative concentration of efforts by those who have the 
common purpose of improving education through teacher education. 

6. Cooperative efforts in teacher education are characterized by a partner- 
ship—the sharing of responsibilities. 

7. Teacher educators must utilize their talents to examine and develop al- 
ternative modes of teacher training, such as competency-based teacher 
education, for which they and their clients may be held accountable in 
terms of product measurability deemed possible within the contexts of 
appropriate and relevant instruction. 

THE NEED FOR REFORM 

The increased intensity and diversity of the demands on education by various 
publics is a manifestation of the tremendous increase in the rate of change in all 
aspects of our lives. The Task Force is convinced that we must continue to break 
the constraints on our education system — elementary, secondary, and post- 
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secondary inslilutions — that historically have caused /t to respond slowly to 
these chonges. 

The demands for reform come from various sources. They are not limited to 
a small number of radical or illiterate laymen nor to people whose professional 
interests lie outside of education. They are not limited to *'the disadvantaged," 
"the disenfranchised/' *'the poor," a specific socioeconomic group or a social 
class. Nor is the call for reform heard only fron> people of specific racial and 
ethnic populations, from people of specific regions and locations, or from 
people of a specific educational attainment. The criticisms are so pervasive that 
the differences among people which often are viewed as significant societal in- 
fluences cannot be used in this instance to sort out the critics of the education 
system. The demand for change, although pervasive, is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condiiion for reform. Our challenge is one of accelerating the respon- 
siveness of the education system so that we can develop a capability not only to 
deal wi[h current social needs, but also to anticipate emerging social problems. 

We reject the notion that the process of natural evoiution can be allowed 
simply to continue. This course will result in compounding the future task of 
improving education because accelerating social changes will leave the educa- 
tion system increasingly far behind. 

We reject the idea that the education system can be improved by repairing 
and patching a bit here and a bit there. Such a course neglects the systemic 
v^yhole and is ultimately counterproductive because scarce resources are di- 
verted to short-term tinkering instead of being used to greater advantage in 
other Ways. 

We reject revolution, an alternative suggested by those who despair that the 
education system can ever be made to respond effectively. This process of 
change contradicts all that is known to be good about one of the most highly 
developed and effective education systems in the world. We have decided that 
from among several alternative courses of action (or inaction], only one is 
acceptable to us. 

We, the Task Force, have chosen reform -a reform that cannot be as grad- 
ual and deliberate as some might prefer. Given the current sense of urgency for 
improving education, we must impose upon ourselves a mandate for acceler- 
Qted reform — a reasoned and rational approach to improvement, but one that is 
compressed in time as all other social phenomena seem to be. We need to 
develop and maintain a delicate balance between caution and convulsiveness 
while achieving the appropriate levels of activity, control and relevance. In 
order to achieve these things, all concerned groups must help to remove the 
barriers to understanding and communication that exist between them and 
create a new partnership between people in the community, people who are 
students, people who act as teachess, people who administer the schools, 
people who are administrators in colleges and universities, faculty people in 
higher education, and people in government at local, state and federal levels. 
The partnership thus created will allow the optimization of the various contri- 
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butions that each individual and group can make to improving and reforming 
education. 

THE CENTRALITY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

The Task Force believes that the improvement of leocher education is the es- 
sential ingredient in educational reform. Attempts at improving the education 
system will be most effective when they are focused on improving the practice 
of education, since it is this improvement that is central to educational reform. 
Preparation for and improvement of educational practice is the role of the 
teacher educator. It follows therefore that teacher education is a function of our 
education system that is central to educational reform. 

Consistent with our commitments to cultural pluralism and to local auton- 
omy, American higher education has developed historically through '^natural 
evolution" rather than through the implementation of a grand scheme or master 
plan. Since the dissolution in the early 1900's of the American normal school — 
a structure that v/as clearly distinct from higher education and more directly 
responsive to the public schools — American teacher education has gradually 
evolved as a part of higher education. But teacher education's impact on educa- 
tional reform has too often been diluted through the interventions of many 
people who, while not holding teacher education of major importance, main- 



tain a considerahlo moasuro of control ovor its dcHtiny. 

The movomont of toacher odncation ont of tho normal school and into 
multi|)ur|)osc collo}>os and universities has, for the most part, been considered 
to be a constructive development. However, teacher e(hication now must capi- 
talize on this translocation to bring to bear the full resources of higher education 
on the improvement of both higher and public school education. The most direct 
channel for application of these resources to the improvement of pul)lic school 
education is through higher education's leadership role in the preparation and 
retraining of education personnel. 

Whereas teacher education earlier enjoyed the full attention of its institu- 
tional parent, the normal school, teacher education now finds itself one of many 
groups, each clamoring for the care and attention of its new parent, the multi- 
pur|)c)se college or university. Teacher education has become but one of 
the many important things that higher education is expected to do. As a con- 
secpience, it has also become one of the things that higher education can choose 
not to do or do with only token commitment. The nature of the environment in 
which contemporary teacher education operates is therefore critical to its ef- 
fectiveness and survival. 

Teacher education thus having become a part of higher education, stands 
in a uni(pie linking position between the total higher education community and 
the schools. Teacher educators — those in higher education and those in public 
schools — have the special knowledge to translate education-related theory in 
practice by way of first-hand experience. Knowledge about social processes is 
transformed by teacher educators for delivery. Application and transmittal of 
the disciplines in practice is part of the professional educator's repertoire. 
Teacher educators serve to synthesize the many disciplines, loo often main- 
tained in discrete and isolated compartments by their respective academic 
"keepers." In these roles, teacher educators increasingly will be looked to by 
their higher education colleagues for assistance in improving the total higher 
education process. 

People in higher education whose main professional task is the preparation 
and retraining of education personnel have developed a contemporary social 
consciousness and awareness. These teacher educators have become aware of 
the changing needs of a society collapsed in time and space, and are attempting 
to respond in new afid different ways. The increased intensity of the demands 
for social responsiveness on the part of the schools is now happily causing 
others in higher education to express a willingness to try some of the ideas that 
teacher educators have been talking about and trying to implement for some 
time. 

THE NECESSITY OF PARTNERSHIP 

We. the Task Force, believe that partnership in teacher education, manifested 
in different ways in various activities, is the key element in educational reform 
through teacher education. We cannot cunlinue to think of our education system 
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as something over which we have no control, which becomes more vigorous as 
a result. of tentative proddings to stimulate change or more immovable as a 
result of bureaucracy and therefore to be done away with. Rather, we must be- 
gin to think of our education system as a complex social form, the behaviors 
which are the result of the reactive interrelationships of individuals and their 
decisions. Individuals are paramount, and what education does for and with 
larger society will be a result of decisions made by individuals interacting. If 
one accepts this thesis — that social action is a product of individuals interacting 
in groups — the degree to which education responds to social needs will depend 
largely on the extent to which individuals, working ^ogether cooperatively, are 
motivated toward a common good. 

Whether working primarily as aspects of schools or of higher education, 
teacher educators must become more active not only in improving the practice 
of education at all levels, but also in involving more people with other educa- 
tion-relevant orientations in a new complex or partnership, so that the expertise 
of teacher c iucation is brought to bear on the decisions made by all concerned. 
Teacher educators must take responsibility for seeing that the reactive inter- 
relationships between individuals within all concerned groups, and the interac- 
tion among and between these groups, move in the direction of educational 
reform. 

Conceived thus as a synergy of concerned individuals, the education sys- 
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tem cannot be viewed in terms of ''they" being expected to respond to *'our'* 
demands, or vice versa. Rather, education and teacher education are activities 
engaged in by many different kinds of individuals and groups of individuals in 
various ways at different times to reach a variety of specific short-range goals 
within a broad common purpose. Education, as a part of the larger social sys- 
tem, is a function that is most responsive and effective when it is the result of 
the symbiotic relationship of these various individuals and groups. 

THE PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT CENTER CONCEPT 

We, the Task Force, have described in the following pages, how the partnership 
that we consider necessary for educational reform might occur in specific im- 
portant areas of activity. 

These areas of activity, to which the remainder of this report is addressed, 
are the following: 

1. Governance, 

2. Management and Operation, 

3. Financing, 

4. Staffing, 

5. Curriculum, and 

6. Dissemination of Promising Practices. 
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1 IHTFlRIi has troated each of tho above areas in reference to a conce[)t hibeled 
for the purposes of this report as Personnel Development Center. The term is 
not offered as a definitive prescription, but as a relatively unhackneyed handle 
for what is, awkardly, "where education personnel preparation and retraining 
happens."* The term is used to avoid having to complicate unnecessarily the 
roport through repeatedly making and qualifying statements about place. A 
Personnel Developmenl Center may be any place or a combination of places. 
HETl^'IRH expects this definition to focus attention on what and how things are 
done in these places, and to avoid concentration on where those places are, 
which is considered to be relatively unimportant. 

The need for this semantic device results from the fact that teacher educa- 
tion is the primary function of neither higher education nor of schools. The 
term Personnel Development Center is used as the label for that complex 0/ 
persons who, although they each identify themselves as members of one or the 
other of these institutions, also identify teacher education as their primary 
(and common) purpose. Identity wiih a common purpose — educational reform 
through education personnel preparation and retraining — overrides identity 
with place. 



*Olhor terms that aro not used because of their special meanings resulting from extensive use 
in the educational literature are: training complex, educational renewal site, and teacher center. 
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GOVERNANCE OF PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 



GOVERNANCE AS POLICY-MAKING 



We, the Task Force, assert that governance is based upon the ethical position 
that new power relationships must be negotiated and installed. Power is then to 
be defined as shared responsibility. 

We believe further that educational policy at whatever level must be based 
on the needs of the related community. Local assessment of educational needs 
should determine local educational policy just as the assessment of the educa- 
tional needs of the nation should determine federal educational policy. 

In order to deal with the concepts of governance, the Task Force differen- 
tiates between the functions of (a) determining what an enterprise should do, 
(b) deciding how best to do it, and (c) doing it. In making these distinctions, we 
do not intend that the individuals and groups of individuals performing these 
functions be mutually exclusive. For the purpose of this report, and as applied 
to the role of Personnel Development Centers in educational reform, determin- 
ing what should be done is called governance; deciding how best to do it and 
doing it are called management and operation. This classification is based on 
the assumptions that those who implement are accountable to those who make 
policy, and that poiicy-makers are accountable to the community being served. 

Governance is policy-making. Policy-making is goal-setting. Policy-making 
relative to education happens at federal, state, and school district levels as well 
as within institutions of higher education. Each level of policy-making, hope- 
fully, is responsive to a particular community. In relation to educational policy 
made at the federal level, the community constitutes all of us. In relation to 
educational policy made at the state level, two additional levels of community 
are considered. One is that defined as the people to be served by a legally 
constituted school district. The other is that defined as the people to be served 
by a particular school. 

The requirement that schools become more responsive to local needs indi- 
cates that it must be the local needs that direct what the schools should do — that 
policy governing the decisions made and implemented in a school is made at 
the local level. This requires that policy made at levels increasingly more re- 
mote from learner and school (at district, state and federal levels) must be the 
product of, rather than the prescription for, local educational policy. This no- 
lion requires that policy-making ''begins'' at the local level, with policy made 
by more general publics being made to facilitate rather than to constrain the 
development and implementation of local policy. 
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CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS 

Policy-making aimed at oducational reform allows individuals, institutions and 
all other concerned publics to be cooperative. Governance, as the highest level 
of coo[)erative human activity, in unenforceable. But governance i.s rein- 
forced through cooperatively agreed-u[)on goals. Good policy-making — that 
leading to reform in the interest of learners — has the following prerequisites. 

1. Those to be involved must have organized a policy-making body repre- 
senting all of the constituencies to be affected. The Task Force has 
named this the Policy Board. 

2. What should he done must be determined by all to be involved. 

3. Decisions regarding criteria for determining the effectiveness of manage- 
ment and operation must involve all parties. 

4. Commitments to shared responsibility ir ongoing evaluation must have 
been established. 

5. Agreements on qualification criteria must have been established for 
selecting and retraining those who will implement policy. 

Policy-making must be viewed as an obligation necessary for (a) response to the 
needs of constituencies, (b) response to program development, (c) program 
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facilitation, (d) communications, (e) respc.nse to program modifications, (f) 
response to budgetary needs, and above all, (g) acceptance of the concepts of 
cooperation in goa/-set£ing and differenlioted partnership in management and 
operation of the program. 

THE POLICY BOARD 

In relation to governance of Personnel Development Centers, the Task Force 
believes that: 

1. There must be clear evidence of commitment to the creation of policies 
by a Policy Board representing all publics in equal relationships; 

2. The major function of the Policy Board must be that of establishing 
policy necessary for decision-making; and 

3. Higher education, as one partner within the Policy Board, must provide 
technical leadership consistent with the tenet of support without domi- 
nation. 

If policy-making is goal-setting, then policy-making for a Personnel Develop- 
ment Center is deciding what the center should do. U is our position that policy 
made for a Personnel Development Center, or for a logical grouping of such 
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centers, should be made by a Policy Board composed of equal numbers of rep- 
resentatives from the following groups. 

1. The students served by the Center (prospective and in-service education 
personnel). 

2. The community(ies) served by the personnel employed in the Center. 

3. The managers of Ihe schools that are staffed by Center students. 

4. Representatives of the organized teaching profession who are also staff 
members of schools served by the Center. 

5. The administrators of the higher education institutions that are directly 
involved in the Center's activities. 

6. The faculty of the higher education institutions that are directly involved 
in the Center^s activities. 

In addition, the Policy Board composition should allow for representation from 
the stale department of education and from local government (the latter per- 
haps a member of the school board). 

Those involved on an equal basis in local policy-making must recognize that 
management and operation as authorized by policy may call for different, non- 
equal levels of involvement of various groups comprising the Policy Board. 
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These differences would be dependent on the special competencies of the par- 
ticipatinj^ groups and on a recognition and acceptance of contributors as po- 
tentially useful. The levels of particij^ation will be manifested in the reciprocal 
contributions and effects that are possible as a result of participation in the 
reform effort. Teacher educators and others in higher edui:ation, for example, 
should be expected not only to contribute significantly to iho Center's efforts, 
but also to be changed as a consequence of that participation. Differentiating 
the degrees of involvement at the imj^lementation level, as prescribed by policy, 
therefore would be evidence of a coalition of trust between partners who expect 
to assist one another in effecting educational change and who expect to be 
changed themselves. That coalition would be an expression of agreement that 
competencies should be shared in a process of inquiry about the needs particu- 
lar to a schooTs or a district's community (*'ne^ds assessment'') and should be 
followed by the design and implementation of programs )o meet those educa- 
tional needs. 

The selection of representatives of the various groups to a Personnel De- 
velopment Center Policy Board should be consistent with the following criteria. 

1. Representatives must demonstrate the highest level of commitment to the 
reform concept and should demonstrate a willingness to participate and 
to share resources and authority. 

2. Representatives must be willing to dedicate sufficient resources to 
achieve the necessary critical mass required to effect change. 

3. Representatives must accept a long-range perspective, including an in- 
tention to continue participation and resource allocation after a possible 
phase-out of federal funds. 

4. Representatives must have demonstrated experience, or be polentjally 
significant contributors, from logical geographic and professional areas. 

5. Re{)resentatives must have capabilities and expertise in dealing with the 
educational problems of special groups. 

6. Representatives must be potentially useful in applying their skills to the 
needs assessment of the Center's service area. 

7. Representatives must believe that rigorous evaluation is a necessary 
element in reform efforts. 

8. Representatives must be adaj^table to any unique criteria of a particular 
Center. 

DIFFERENTIATED PARTNERSHIP 

The members of the Task F'orce view partnership in relation to Personnel De- 
velopment Centers as equal participation in policy-making and dijjcrentiQtion 
of degree of participation in mana>?ement and of)eratian. This formulation is 
basic to our intent to suggest a concentrated and comprehensive delivery mech- 
anism for educational reform through education personj^ei development. 
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VVc urna that (idiiCtUional reform, through teacher odiu:ation, incorporate 
oxistiiif^. formally organized, functioning units, such as school boards and col- 
lege trustees at the local level, and state councils for higher education or 
teacher education at the state level. Further, institutions and associations which, 
by virtue of their geographic proximity and accumulated knowledge of the local 
(iducational reality, should logically become participants in Policy Boards 
whore their competence can be applied. The partnership arrangement should 
be flexible and variable, recognizing differences of constituencies. Participa- 
tion might also vary in intensity from one Cenler to another. Such differentiated 
partnership recognizes that tlifferenl problems and decisions might rec^uire a 
differing mix of competencies and would change through time. Although all 
cons'itMcncies should probably be represented at the state level, the mix at the 
looal and Personrsd UevelopmenI Center level would be de[)endent on the 
needs and problems to be attacked. 

Partnership (ioes not imply idantily of competencies and pcrspeclivt^s, but 
it does imply ecjuality of opportunity and responsibility in contributing one's 
competencies and perspectives. The basic premise of a joint relationship is 
that educational problems cannot be attacked effectively by the isolated efforts 
of any one group, A truly effective attack of^tains when it inc()r|)orates the 
different competencies of community, school and university people, and their 
different orientations toward curricular, instructional and teacher education 
problems. 

The Task Force feels that it cannot stress enough the need for a Policy 
Hoard exclusively for governance of a Personnel r3evelopment Center. Collegers 
and universities comprising the higher education subsystem have governing 
bodies (l}oar(ls of trustees and state commissions). Schools comprising the 
elementary and secondary education subsystem also have governing bodies 
(local advisory groups, school boards and stale commissions). With adecpiate 
permeability, boards of trustees may be sensitive to the needs of the community 
they serve, and Ihey can develop policy for higher education accordingly. Also, 
with atlequate sensitivity, school boards can do likewise for their respective 
communities. However, since teacher education is the primary function of 
neither of these governing bodies, teacher education is governed too often by 
{)olicy developed for other purposes. Therefore, the personnel preparation and 
retraining subsystem — the Personnel Development Center -needs a governing 
body or structure that develops policy centered on the goal orientations funtla- 
mental to teacher education. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Implementation of the Task Force's concept of >»overnance im])lies that institu- 
tions of higher education will have to continue to maintain their stal)ility while 
becoming not simply more permeable to, but also more active in seeking, infor- 
mation about the expectations of the schools and communities of their respec- 
tive service areas. They must also translate this information into action pro- 
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f^rams. Once these programs are under vvay» inslilulions of higher education 
must continue to monitor their effectiveness and identify emerj^injj needs. 

Institutions of hij^her education must lake leadership in develo[)inj^ a re- 
sponsible and responsive f^ovcrnance structure and in maintaining its viability 
as a cooperative arrangement. 

Internally, teacher education leaders in institutions of higher education 
must lake the inilialive in modifying the rules, regulations and practices of col- 
lej^e management to accommodate the new governance structure. As a result, 
institutions of higher education will have to share, along with ihe schools, the 
burden of accountability for educational outcomes. This vulnerability is the 
price of relevance to pressing educational needs, hut it is also the condition that 
will l)ring intct sharper focus those institutions whose mission includes a real 
commitment to community service. This selective process will reduce the num- 
bers of colleges and universities in the business of t(jacher education, and will 
allow th(; concentration of public teacher education funds in those centers that 
are actively working towards the ini|)rovement of ecJucation through teacher 
(uiucation. 

Th(j r(i(piired changes witbin higher education. t(j more ()[)enly oi)erat(i in 
collaboration with others in th(; interest of teacher (iducation, will re(juire de- 
lil)(*rate planning of new relationships to eiKjrgize existing resources in n(;w 
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ways. 'rh(» now |)lcnininj^ aiid policy-making slruclurcis implied in Ihc Task 
K()r(:(i\s concc^pt of ^()V(irnan(:(! will (:aiJS(» hij^luir (.Miucation to find its own cur- 
ricula (JUKM-giii^' out of (ho conloxt of Ihc social fabric of die (imos. I( will no! ho 
a sialic onlorprist*, howovor stahhi, hut will move into th(i forefront in service 
to peophi, in terms of pco})l(»\s n(icds, res[)onsih]e to die [leofilo, and self- 
acknowledj^ed as part of th(» poopl(i. In this context, the tradidonal disciplines 
will (Milij^hl(Mi and j^ivc} dir(3Ction to Ihe applications of knowledge towards de- 
V(ilopinj^ allerniilives most m(ianinHfid in various situations. 
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A Process OTieniQlion 

Management and operation is conducted through differentiated partnership.* 
The poHcies authorizing this partnership are cast by the PoUcy Board so as to 
assure that those selected are the best qualified and trained to do the job. }usl 
as we authorize others to implement policy in local, state and national govern- 
ments (through the administrative branches of these governments), we hold ac- 
countable for and delegate management and operation of Personnel Develop- 
ment Centers to those in institutions oi higher education and those in schools 
who are directly involved in the preparation and retraining of education per- 
sonnel. These persons, to be responsive to the needs of society in their areas of 
expertise (those areas in which they are authorized to function by policy), must 
strive to be responsive to specific needs of the schools for which they would 
provide staff.** 

The Task Force views management and operation of teacher education in 
terms of five main processes: 

1. Interpretation of policy in consultation with the Policy Board, 

2. Translation of policy into programs, 

3. Distribution of resources, 

4. Implementation of programs, and 

5. Monitoring and adjusting. 

Another way of looking at the management/operation function is to view it as 
effecting, in a cyclical pattern, the activities of planning, implementing, evalu- 
ating and revising. 

ORGANIZATION OF PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 

As prescribed in the preceding chapter on governance, and as treated also in 
the chapter on staffing that follows, the Personnel Development Center staff is 
directly accountable to the Policy Board. How the Center staff is arranged to 

*An explanation of the Task Force's concepts of d?fferen(ia(ed porinership in mana>;ement and operation 
and equal representation in policy-making appears in Chapter II. 

**Tlie term "management" is often applied to instructional processes in the sense that teachers are man- 
agers of learning resources or managers of the instructional environment. The Task Force uses this term in 
relation to the planning, implementing, evaluating and revising of the totality of Personnel Development 
Center activities, including that of instruction. The activities of the Center include both the improvement 
of the practice of education as manifested in instruction and as manifested in administration. 
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accomplish tasks is manifested in the organization of the Center. 

We urge recognition of the notion that, alihough educational policy-making 
happens at many levels (federal, state, district, local), what is done to and for 
huirners (children in schools or teacher-students in Personnel Development 
Centers) is aiwoys done at the interfoce betu^een the learner and the system — 
at the local leveL The Task Force believes that, in order to permit a true part- 
nership approach to management and operation, the management model that 
now exists in most schools and districts will need to be altered significantly. 
Also, no one management model can be prescribed that will fit all situations. 

Assuming that the principle of local involvement with local partnership is 
accepted, it follows that management and operation should be vested in groups 
as close to the local situation as possible. In some areas, this may best be ac- 
complished through a state coordinating board made up of representatives of all 
partners, but with lines leading directly to local boards representing schools or 
districts served by Personnel Development Centers. In other areas, this may be 
a consortium of institutions of higher education joined with communities and 
schools on a regional basis. In yet other areas, it may be best lo have one insti- 
tution of higher education which possesses the necessary faculty, staff, and 
other resources to join with a community and a school district in the establish- 
ment of a Personnel Development Center. This might be true especially in 
densely populated areas. 
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'I'ho Tusk l-'ortu! presents the CoUowin^^ model not because it is the best or 
only one that could bo adopted, but because it points up some of the kinds of 
problems thai we believe must be solved in the launching of any Personnel 
Development Center. 

A One Lfniversily/One Dislricl Model. A Policy Board is imperative. Among the 
functions of this Board are the development of objectives and policies, the mon- 
itoring of financial conditions and the commitment of resources to reach the 
objectives; in addition, this Policy Board has the authority to act as fiscal agent 
for the Personnel Development Center. The Policy Board has the kind of dele- 
gated authority that will make it directly responsible to funding sources. 

Because a critical function of the Policy Board is goal-setting, it is com- 
posed of the ajjpropriate personnel to accomplish this task. Because of the vary- 
ing composition of the Policy Board, it is important to avoid isolating these rep- 
resentatives from their constituencies. It is particularly important that the mem- 
bers of the Board be drawn from positions of authority or recognized leadership 
in their respective groups or organizations. 

Since the effectiveness of any educational improvement process will be 
determined largely at the individual school level, each school that is identified 
as participating in the Personnel Development Center has its own local advisory 
group. The members of the local advisory group are representative of the fol- 
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lovvinf^: school administration, teachers' organization, parents who have chil- 
dren attendin^^ that school and the community at large. The local adivsory group 
is responsible for liaison between the school and the community and the Per- 
sonnel Development Center Policy Board. If all the members of the local ad- 
visory group are truly representative, and if they are all involved in a real 
decision-making process, then an atmosphere will be created within which the 
pupil becomes the true focus of all efforts not only of the teachers and staff of 
the school bul of the university and community as well. The local advisory 
group acts as the advocate for the rights and privileges of the learners. 

Planning And Evaluation In Personnel Development Centers 

VVc, the Task Force, feel that there are a number of conditions that must be 
met in order to provide for effective planning and evaluation in Personnel De- 
velopment Centers. These conditions follow. 

1. In keeping with the cyclical pattern of planning, implementing, evaluat- 
ing and revising, the entire sequence must be continuous. 

2. Resources must be allocated to make the planning, evaluating, and re- 
vising elements of the cycle as much a part of regular activities as the 
implementing element. 

3. Planning and evaluating procedures must reflect the needs of learners, 
both in relation to particular local school and community settings and in 
terms of the broader universal concerns of the teaching profession ar- 
ticulated by national organizations devoted to the preparation of 
teachers and the improvement of teaching. 

4. Provision must be made for the active involvement of Personnel De- 
velopment Center staff in planning and evaluating activities as a regu- 
lar part of their professional responsibilities. 

5. Students preparing for various roles in education must be regularly in- 
volved—from early preservice (undergraduate or nondegree) through 
graduate study — in the planning and evaluating of Personnel Develop- 
ment Center activities. 

6. Public school personnel must assume a significant role in planning and 
evaluating Personnel Development Center programs. 

7. People from the community{ies) whose schools are served by the Per- 
sonnel Development Center must be closely involved in the evaluation 
of the overall success of programs. This involvement is effected through 
community participation in local advisory groups and through commun- 
ity representation on the Personnel Development Center Policy Board. 

8. State government personnel, in meeting their legal mandates related to 
licensing and approval of education personnel programs within the 
state, must be available to advise and assist in planning and evaluating 
Personnel Development Center programs. 
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9. State government personnel, in arriving at state-levei regulations per- 
taining to licensure and program approval, must provide for appro- 
priate continuing advisement from local groups such as Policy Boards 
concerned directly with education personnel preparation and retraining 
within the state. 

10. Federal government personnel concerned with education personnel 
should assume a facilitating role in planning and evaluating Personnel 
Development Centers and their programs. 

We view the planning activity as defining how best to conduct the Personnel 
Development Center to reach the goals set as policy. Planning of new ventures 
is at first a best guess, hopefully based on gleaning what there is to be learned 
from the experiences of others. Later, it is adjustment (successive approxima- 
tion), on a continuing basis, of processes to reach goals better as determined by 
information about how well things are going. 

This continuing evaluation, or monitoring, of ongoing programs is different 
than needs assessment. Both needs assessment and evaluation are continuous, 
but they are performed by different mixes of people for different specific 
reasons within the common purpose of educational reform. Needs assessment 
provides information for policy-making; evaluation of program effectiveness 
provides information for continuous planning. 

The Policy Board develops goals on the basis of local needs assessment. The 
process of assessing local needs requires special expertise. The Policy Board 
solicits, for the purpose of developing policy, the assistance of specialists from 
various social and scientific fields to determine what is most important for the 
Personnel Development Center to do. With this advice the Policy Board, being 
a representative body of all concern'^d, develops its charge to the Personnel 
Development Center through policy statements. 

Those persons who ought to have an impact on planning and evaluation for 
Personnel Development Center activities are: (a) teacher educators in higher 
education, (b) teacher educators in schools, (c] school administrators, (d] com- 
munity members, (e) state government administrators, {fj teacher-students and 
(g) those in various disciplines in higher education. In keeping with the notion 
of differentiated partnership in the management and operation of Personnel 
Development Centers, the people involved in each kind of task may vary. Our 
conception of the relationships between tasks, involvement and task outcomes 
is depicted in the table on the following page* 

Planning and evaluation are essential to success but are the activities most 
likely to be shunted aside because of the perceived immediacy of implementa- 
tion problems, unless specific provision is made for these activities. A prede- 
termined proportion of the total Center budget should be devoted to planning 
and evaluation. Provision should also be made for the employment of outside 
agencies or firms that can provide independent, disinterested, periodic evalua- 
tions. All groups that may be concerned with planning and evaluation must be 
responsible directly to the Policy Board. 
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TASKS. INVOLVEMENT AND TASK OUTCOMES IN 
urns ASSESSMENT. PLANNING ANO EVALUATION 



TASK INVOLVEMENT OUTCOMES 



1. Assess local needs at level lo 
which Personnel Development 
Center applies 



2. Translate needs into educa- 
tional policy for the school 
district(s) served by the Per- 
sonnel Development Center 

3. Design school programs to 
meet local needs 



4. Translate goals and priorities of 
school district (s) into policy for 
Personnel Development 
Center 

5. Design Personnel Development 
Center activities to produce 
and retrain personnel and 
teacher educators to implement 
school programs 

6. Determine adequacy off Per- 
sonnel Development Center 
programs and apply evaluation 
results to program revision 



Group commissioned by Policy 
Board composed o1 education 
personnel (administrators, teach- 
ers), community members, 
school pupils, specialists and 
local advisory board members 

District board (s) off education 



Education personnel in charge of 
programs, state department of 
education personnel, specialists 
from higher education 

Personnel Development Center's 
Policy Board 



Personnel Development Center's 
stafff — specialists from higher 
education, school personnel, 
specialists from the community, 
state department of education 
persons, teacher-students 

Personnel Development Center's 
staff in cooperation with its Policy 
Board 



Operational statements of what 
the schools are expected to 
supply in learning outcomes, 
community services, etc. 



Goals and priorities {policy) for 
the school district(s) 



School program designs including 
evaluation and ffeedback 
mechanisms 

Goals and prioritres (policy) ffor 
the Personnel Development 
Center 

Personnel Development Center 
program designs including evalu- 
ation and feedback mechanisms 



Continually Improving Personnel 
Development Center programs ffor 
education personnel prepar- 
ation and retraining 



ImplicQlions For Higher Education 

Involvement in the five processes of management and operation identified 
earlier f interpretation of policy, translation of policy, resource distribution, 
program imp/ementation and monitoring] place higher education squarely in 
the public view of schooling and teacher education. Especially in the areas of 
planning and of evaluation^ higher education must be willing to give up some of 
its traditionally held autonomy and to remove the barriers that have insulated 
it from the real problems of the schools. This new openness in partnership with 
schools and community people, as well as between factions within higher edu- 
cation, will require the transfer of higher education's traditional reward mech- 
anisms to those that deal with public service through educational reform. 
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g /I STAFFING OF PERSONNEL 
i T" DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 



InlroducUon 

Using Ihe conslruci. Personnel DevelopmenI Cenler, as an organiser, the Task 
Force has described its notions of the governance, management and operation 
of educational reform through teacher education. Staffing, treated in this chap- 
ter, further develops the Task Force's notion of a new, diversified role for and 
definition of teacher educators that will enhance teacher education as a system. 

We believe that the staffing of educational reform activities must recognize 
and capitalize on the broadest range of individual abilities. These abilities must 
become part of the human reservoir available to all learners, and these abilities 
are to be communicated through differentiated staff roles. 

The definition of Personnel Development Center indicates that it can be 
anyplace™a school building, a campus, an urban center, an Indian reservation. 
We are using the term to denote the kind of place(s) where concerned indi- 
viduals work together in the interest of improving education through education 
personnel preparation and retraining. The Personnel Development Center is a 
mechanism for drawing upon the resources of all agencies cooperating in the 
improvement of education. 

Those who cooperate in the Center are (a) school personnel (instructional, 
administrative), (b) university personnel (instructional, administrative), (c) 
parents, (d) business and industry people (owners, managers, technicians, 
workers), (e) people in community service agencies, civic groups, and human 
services occupations, (f) members of professional associations, and (g) students. 

The Personnel Development Center facilitates change through ihe delivery 
of services needed by educaiion personnel to improve their effectiveness in 
solving teaching-learning problems. Close ties between this continuing educa- 
tion and preparatory programs are achieved because both initial preparation 
and continuing educaiion occur in the Center. 

We assert that there are six conditions for the success of Personnel Devel- 
opment Centers that relate directly to staffing. Effective Personnel Develop- 
ment Centers must have: 

1. Enthusiastic princijpals in Center-related schools who have the support 
of their central administration; 

2. Dedicated parent organizations in the Center service area; 

3. Teachers and teacher organizations that see real merit in the Center con- 
cept and are willing to try it as a new approach to improvement; 
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4. (^uoperalinfj; coUej^os and universities that have the strength and re- 
sources to enter into the undertaking as full partners with the adminis- 
Irator, teacher and j)arent ^^roups; 

5. A team of compet(;nt individuals comprising the core staff of the Center; 
and 

H. A talent ()ool composed of a large numher of persons with a variety of 
backgrounds and interests, each of whom is committed to the Center's 
purpose. 

The following pages deal primarily with items 5 and R above — the core stoff and 
the faieni pool (adjunct staff) thai together make up ihe staff of a Personnel 
Development Cent(»r. 

THE CORE STAFF 

Those who manage and operate the Personnel Development Center are labeled 
core stuff Ui differentiate this group from the entire complex of persons work- 
ing in and with the Center. The core staff is relatively small in number as 
compartid with all who cooperate in the Center. In terms of accountability, it 
is the core staff that is directly responsible to Ihe Policy Board for Center man- 
ag(*ment and o|)erati()n. 
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Thil core staff is a partnership of personnel from collej^es. schools, and 
cc)mmunity service a>;encies. Members of the core staff spend a substantial por- 
tic)n of their time in the (Center <invironment, Thev mav be salaried bv their 
respective institutions (community, school, colle^M»j or h\ the* (^entei itself, de- 
pending cm fiscal arrangements. Deployment of core* staff should rely heavily 
on the usc» of dual ass;ignments — between (lonter and collej^e. Center and 
school. Center and community af^fcmcy, etc. 

The roles of teacher educattyrs comjirising the core staff are characterized 
by creative leadership, cooperation, direct interaction with elemcjntary and 
secondary students, and api)lication of educational theory and research to local 
problems. 

Re>»ardless of their specific assignments in the Center, the memliers of the 
core staff will have continuing relationshijis with public schools, even if a 
school or schools do not l)ecome an integral part of the Center. 

Personnel em()loyed by the college or university who will be* participating 
in the* (^»nter generally will have had earlier successful experience in public 
schools. As Center {)rograms for preparing new college-level professional per- 
sonnel are developed, ruch individuals will be recruited primarily from among 
public schocd teachers and supervisors, with th(?ir continuing preparation 
through the doctoral degree closely integrated with experience, research and 
study in the (Center environment. (College level personnel, upon initial com- 
pletion of their preparation and assignmrnt to the responsibilities of teacher 
education, will devote an a{)preciable portion of their time to field activities, 
continuously applying the relationships between thc^ory and practke in instruc- 
tion of new education personneL 

At various timers, members of the core staff will be found to operate in dif- 
ferent subgroufis for certain sfxjcific purposes. Some or all core staff members 
should compris(i a curriculum development group that identifies and translates 
(Center goals into educational experiences for its clientele. A management eval- 
uation group would attempt to further improve the mechanics of running the 
(^Miter. A specific combination of core staff members would make up an in- 
structional evaluation group to monitor and develop recommendations relative 
to instructional effectiveness. 

Thii logistics of utilizing as effc»ctively as possible* the variety of people 
comprising the Center's talent pool (parl-timtJ. volunteers, specialists) would 
b(5 one of the core* staff's responsibilities as would the maintenance of public 
relations with the surrounding service area. The development and maintenance 
of communications to share new knowledge with ofher Centers, colleges and 
school systems is a core staff function as well. 

THE ADJUNCT STAFF 

The larger jiortion of the Center staff, labelled here the cj(i/unct staff, is at any 
one time a com|)osite of i)eoi)le from the talent [)ool in the (Center service arcni 
that represents the particular instructional ntjeds of the (^enttjr at that time. 
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P«M)ple from tho tnhmi j)0()l liriny \hiuv spcc'nA i*x}M?rtis(; and underslancliny In 
c:oop(*r4ilo in lh(» iMluciilinniil c;nlt;rpris4;/rhis (;v(;r-«;hanj?in>^ iincl dyniimic coali- 
tion cif proph; provides lh(! C^entor with a shiisliinli vm; vitality and social r(;K;- 
vanc(» that draws from iho special knc)vvlcd>^c and variety of human oxpcirioncos 
so that thoso art; a part of tho onj>oinH learning <;nvironmont. Poopic with 
unique qualiticis to contribute; to thn pro|)aration of tciichers should ho availahio 
in tho talc*nt pool. Acadc^mic background is not a criterion of selection in this 
arran^emcMit and reimburs<;mont shtudd b<; provided. In this traininj? pattern 
tht! college* persoiu](*l will not be doin^ all th(; teaching. As needs emer^^c;, lhc» 
tt;ach<!r or leachinf» team for a partic;ular sc»f»ment may hc» driiwn from any one 
of the concerned groups. Some; examples of how the adjunct staff may lie used 
follow. 

1. People fr(un community service aj^encit;s bring their insights of special 
learning and r;motional needs of particular subgroups of children, assist 
in planning for and teaching these; youngst(;rs. and act as sensors in tht; 
community to determine the effectiveness of Center activities to address 
th(;s(; prol)lems. The active involv(;ment of community people from var- 
ious neighborhoods assures that the (>(*nter remains pc*rmc*able ami a 
part of the community for which it provides (;ducation personnel. 

2. (iroups of. or individual, specialists in psychiatry, medicine, nutrition, 
and psychological measurement analyze and diagnos<; special learning 
problems for two main purposes — assisting the furth<;r development of 
children, and increasing the relevance of education personnel prepara- 
tion and retraining curricula to include consideration of these factors in 
what education personnel do to and for children. 

3. Management and technical specialists from local business and industry 
cooperate with the Center to assist in improving the management aspects 
of running the Center, in improving curriculum for children in areas 
such as career education, and in training teacher-students and in-service 
t(;achers in such areas as industrial arts, vocational education, social 
studies, business, finance, and accounting. 

4. Experts in communication fields work with educational technology 
specialists to improve support systems for live instruction of children 
and teachers and the training of education personnel in the use of educa- 
tional technology in instruction. 

STAFF SELECTION 

The Task Force believes thai the Center's Policy Board must establish the 
criteria for selection of core staff. The person selected by the Board to act as 
Center director is responsible for applying these criteria to staff selection. 
Building and maintaining the Center s talent pool is a core staff function guided 
by the goals and priorities established by the Policy Board. 
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In selectin^^ curt! staff mernhnrs, consideration must Im» >^iven to pr(!vimjs 
suf:<:*!ssful oxprri<uu:t! in trac:hin>» at public school levels that are appropriate to 
Ihtr assignment in lh<» (^;nler. t^^re staff members, and those preparing for var- 
ious education robrs, shoid(J he recruited from a wide range of cultural and 
individual backgnuinds and <pialities. Teacher educators should be chosen for 
thiiir ability to relate with chiUlren and young adults [)r(![)aring for education 
assignments, as vvcdl as for their appropriate experi(?nce and academic history. 

We view staff stdecticm not only as a process of screening those who are to 
}M?c:ome part <>f the laleni pool, but also as a professional servici* to individuals 
in making appropriate career decisions. Screening procedures shoidd assess in- 
dividual strengths and weakmesses. aptitudes, unique (pialifications and ahil- 
ili<:s lo contribute in constructive ways. Screening must take into account real 
life ex|M!rienco. ecpiivalencies and mid-career stages that are not all determined 
hy degr<;es earned. 

Staff selecticm is the most direct means for implementing the intent of the 
C^entnr's policy and will, to a large extent, determine the likelihood of the Cen- 
ter's effectiv4»ness in educati(mal reform through teacher education. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

The ever-changing and dynamic complex of persons cooperating in the Center 
does not allow description in the simplistic administrator/teacher terms often 
applicabhi to school staffing. Since administrative functions in the Center exist 
cmly to facilitate the development and maintenance of learning environments, 
there is no definable, sepiiralu group of persons that may be identified as **lhe 
administrators." and another, discrete group. **the teachers." Also, the Center 
is as much a learning setting for the Center staff as it is an environment for 
learning by students, teacher?^, administrators and teacher educators. 

The Personnel Development Center staff arrangement would require most 
professional courses, seminars and other experiences to be given in the Center. 
Traditional prerequisites for teaching courses for college credit would need to 
he modified, cind the conditions under which the courses are completed would 
vary widely depending upon the obligations and purposes of the Center. Some 
of the university personnel in the Center may be doctoral students; the training 
of the icachers of teachers and other specialized personnel at the advanced de- 
gree level would be integrated into the Center's activities. 

in this setting, the new. diversified role of teacher educators and schools 
and colleges of education will enhance che role of teacher education as a sys- 
tem. Teacher education l)ecomes a total resource in the Personnel Development 
Center. The vitality of teacher education is expressed in terms of skills ascribed 
as unique lo the teacher educator^ including pedagogy, communication tech- 
niques, analysis of behaviors and diagnosis. The teacher educator becomes the 
organizing center and catalyst for developing the educational activities of all 
individuals in the Center. 
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I [I CURRICULUM IN EDUCATION 
g SJ PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 



CURRICULUM AS PROCESS 

The day when teachers aro trained by higher educalion alone is past. The lime 
when public schools atlempl this job alone should never come. Teacher educa- 
tion and educational reform are tasks in which both have a part. 

We, the Task Force, believe that the condition of beinj; able to be account- 
able is the test of the success of educational reform. Developing educational ac- 
countability begins with the abihty to diagnose learner needs and potential. On 
«he basis of Ibis information, action slratefjics are designed, and their imple- 
mentation leads to outcomes that are visible and measurable. 

We believe that curriculum in education personnel development is the 
process leading to accountahility through educational reform; its life is con- 
tained within the goals and priorities determined by policy, and within the 
strategies used to attain these goals. 

Relating these beliefs to our Personnel Development Center, the process of 
developing curriculum for teachers, administrators and teacher educators has 
two main inj^redit^nts: (a) goal and priority sclting-a responsibility of the Cen- 
ter's Policy Board, and (b) curriculum strucluring-a technical job that is the 
responsibility of the core staff. 

CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS 

We have identified five conditions for the success o? Personnel Development 
Centers that relate directly to curriculum. The development and application of 
instructional experiences in personnel preparation and retraining for educa- 
tional reform are the instruments through which professionals function in a 
partnership arrangement to: 

1. Communicate experiences, knowledge and skills regarding human be- 
havior and learning within the realities of contemporary soclefy; 

2. Provide avenues for inquiry and entry at all levels of the professional 
continuum; 

3. Guarantee flexibility and responsiveness of curriculum to needs through 
continuing self-evaluation and modification; 

4. Specify commitment to clinical, field and performance-based, and ac- 
countability-oriented credenlialing: and 

5. Determine the sources of curriculum within the relationships estab- 
lished by the Policy Board. 
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This formulation indicates that higher education has a unique role in educa- 
tion personnel development that is inherent in the legacy of its disciplines. 
These disciplines must be directed toward technical leadership in the Center 
environment -thereby becoming linking, facilitating and in no v^ay super- 
ordinate. 

Those members of the Center's core staff that come from colleges must be 
able to bring certain qualities into the partnership and to utilize them in ways 
that facilitate the translation of goals into curriculum. In relation to curriculum, 
these persons must be reality-conscious, aware of local needs and situations, 
visible within each constituency in the partnership and available to each. They 
must be o{)en to all views but should help to evaluate and analyze positions and 
to build programs upon evidence. They must be flexible and responsibe to new 
trends and to social concerns, and need to be visionary and to view people as 
individuals with unique needs and responses. 

The Task Force views curriculum as those formal and informal experiences 
that (a) form an orderly series of perceptions about learning and human be- 
havior as well as about the skills necessary for appropriate educational inter- 
vention and (b) constitute evolving and relevant experiences in response to 
social and behavioral contexts. Because of such a response dynamic, curricula 
must describe human endeavors and. within teacher education, provide for as- 
sessment, interpreiation and professional experience everywhere on the pro- 
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fessional development continuum. 

Curriculum in teacher education must implement preestablished pro- 
grammatic designs. Curriculum in teacher education must be: 

1. /mplemented through the roles and functions of tenrns staffed as a re- 
sult of partnership processes: 

2. Reviewed through continuous evaluation in reference to both short-term 
and long-range goals; 

3. Ano/yzed continuously utilizing the multiple backgrounds and percepts 
of the individuals involved; 

4. Asserted in the conviction that a dynamic curriculum requires action 
in many areas including organization, content and materials develop- 
ment: 

5. /mpiemenled through instruction; and 

6. Asserted in the conviction that curricula evolve from specific objectives 
with appropriate criteria and assumptions, from specific needs assess- 
ment, from specific strategies and principles regarding learning, and 
from the needs of those being taught. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT CENTER PROGRAMS 

Tho curriculum of teacher education must reflect continuinj^ interaction be- 
tvv(;en elements of stability and flexibility. While special emphasis must be 
placed upon emerj^ent learner and teacher needs with respect to content, activ- 
ities, experionces and materials, these must be structured in a framework re- 
flectinj? continuing societal and professional definitions of professional com- 
|)elence. 

The specifics of the curriculum cannot be static or prescribed. Instead, they 
must reflect (a) the needs and potential of each student, (b) the background, ex- 
I)erience and "style" of the instructor, (c) the nature of the community in which 
those in training will work and the cultural backgrounds and ethnic composi- 
tion of its members, (d) the learning resources available, and (e) significant 
current i)roblems and issues which may absorb the attention of students and 
teachers alike. These specifics need to be cast in a conceptual framework which 
is an outgrowth of long-term perspective on the understandings and competen- 
cies necessary for effective teaching. Such a structure will include theoretical, 
{raining, and actual field teaching components. 

Within this framework, the Task Force has identified certain important 
characteristics of Personnel Development Center programs which are expli- 
cated below. 
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Personnel Development Center programs are characterized by teacher training 
that is a continuous process beginning at the time an individual decides to be- 
come a teacher and continuing^unlil he retires from the profession. Experience 
with such programs as Teacher Corps and Training the Teacher Trainers indi- 
cates thcit preservice and in-service training are both improved when integrated 
into one continuous program. In this way, young men and women in the initial 
stages of teacher training work and study with experiences teachers who are in- 
volved in the study and introduction of new programs of learning for children. 
Involvement of experienced education personnel in training new personnel 
improves the professional competence of both groups. 

Personnel Development Center programs are characterized by the integration 
of pvQClice and theory in leaching and learning. Center programs are designed 
so that the learning of educational philosophy, learning theory, evaluation 
methods and other aspects of professional education are treated in direct rela- 
tionship to experience with learners. The professors of education will be work- 
ing with learners in the Center environment to demonstrate the relationships 
between theory and practice in education. The development of Center programs 
reflects deliberate efforts to build content and experiences upon the analyses 
of theory as translated into practice. Education and related disciplines, rich in 
the depth and degree of theory available to explain behavior, are presented in 
a manner that reveals the implications of theory for actual use in learning con- 
texts. 

Personnel Development Center programs are characterized by the development 
of measurable performance in instruction* The development of Center programs 
should emphasize the need for experience in the performance of instructional 
processes. Teacher performance does not develop in the isolation of university 
classrooms, and only to a limited extent through simulated experiences. Teacher 
experience in real classrooms of a variety of types and in a variety of circum- 
stances with various kinds of learners is the way to learn how to perform as a 
teacher. Attempts to develop Center programs that integrate theory and prac- 
tice must take cognizance of the notions that (a) instruction involves people, 
(b) content involves communication through instruction, and (c) all aspects of 
the process must provide new and continuously more challenging experiences 
through action strategies. 

Personnel Development Center programs are characterized by experiences and 
learning in school related areas such as the community and its social agencies, 
the business world and politics. The Center is on expanded instructional en- 
vironment that is incomplete without these dimensions. In today s complicated 
world, a teacher must study about and have actual experiences in a number of 
agencies in ihe areas of health, law enforcement, employment and welfare. 
These experiences allow the teacher to develop the ability to diagnose and un- 
derstand each child's problems and learning style. These ''real world*' exper- 
iences should be a regular part of course work in sociology, psychology and 
human development. 
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Personnel Development Center programs for teacher educators are character- 
ized by the application and continuous assessment of research findings as con- 
ditions of professional competency. Teacher educators must becomra capable 
of developing educational programs that capitalize on research findings already 
available. Educational reform should be built upon the application of findings 
from the social and behavioral sciences, the hard sciences, the arts and humani- 
ties. Teacher educators must remain a part of the research enterprise in educa- 
tion and they must be in the forefront of efforts to translate research into 
action. There can be no separation of research and practice for the teacher 
educator; his educational reforming should be based upon the analysis and syn- 
thesis of research and his practice should be modified through continuous re- 
search activity. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

All programs for training and retraining education personnel are developed 
cooperatively and combine emergent needs with continuing professional re- 
quirements. Preparation and development becomes a continuous process for 
teacher educators, administrators, teachers and teachers-to-be. 

The development of Center programs is a shared and cooperative effort 
involving prospective education personnel, teacher educators, school teachers, 
community people, school administrators and state department of education 
personnel. Practitioners are partners in order to bring to the curricula the rele- 
vancies from clinical experience; the public is a partner in order to assure re- 
sponsiveness to local needs; prospective teachers are partners in shaping pro- 
grams to meet individual interests and to fulfill the need for options in ex- 
periences and emphases. 

That neither higher education nor the public schools alone can train teach- 
ers is clearly evident to the Task Force. The preparation and continuing devel- 
opment of education personnel is a task in which all have a part. These facts 
indicate that new roles for higher education and school people must be in- 
stituted along with a new professionalism in the interest of learners. 
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I C FINANCING OF PERSONNEL 
g U DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 



The goals and priorities of education must be established at the state and local 
levels. The Task Force believes that federal educational policy must be re- 
stricted to dealing with the distribution of federal funds for two major national 
goals: (a) the achievement and maintenance of equality and (b) the improve- 
ment of educational services to all Americans through stimulating and facilitat- 
ing educational reform in the states and localities. 

Financing of Personnel Development Centers can be achieved through a 
new priority structure in school systems, in colleges and universities, and in 
state departments of education. New priorities will effect a concomitant reallo- 
cation of already available resources. The Federal Government can help in 
getting Personnel Development Centers under way by stimulating this restruc- 
turing of priorities in schools, colleges and states, and by facilitating the estab- 
lishment of Personnel Development Centers through funding for develop- 
mental costs. 

Within this general framework, the Task Force offers the following as 
guidelines for fiscal support of educational reform through partnership in 
teacher education. 

1, The preparation and retraining of education personnel is a prerequisite 
for educational reform. 

2, The Personnel Development Center, as defined in this report, is rec- 
ommended as the mechanism for educational reform. 

3, A substantial proportion of federal education monies should be con- 
solidated and applied to educational reform through Personnel Devel- 
opment Centers for developmental costs. 

4, The purposes of federal funding for Personnel Development Centers 
are (a) to achieve equality of educational services and (b] to raise the 
quality level of these services. 

5, The function of federal funds for Personnel Development Centers is to 
stimulate movement toward, rather than to maintain, educational re- 
form. Federal involvement should increase the ability of states and 
local districts to finance themselves. 

6, Federal funds for establishing a Personnel Development Center should 
be committed for a six-year period at a level that remians stable for a 
four-year period. Initially, the Federal Government should provide for 
developmental costs beyond the resources available from the state and 
local agencies for the preparation of education personnel. 
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7. Assuming that there are not sufficient federal funds to adequately fund 
developmental costs for all school-college-community coalitions that 
would establish a Personnel Development Center, federal funds should 
be allocated by each state so that the necessary critical mass of re- 
sources (that required for a reasonable chance of success) is concen- 
trated in a limited number of places. 

8. Federal funding for developmental costs within and across the slates 
should be so administered as to encourage variation. Different types of 
Personnel Development Center models should be tried to determine 
cost-benefit over and after the six-year period of federal support. 

9. In encouraging planned variation through selective funding, the states 
should consider alternative cooperative models: a few schools or school 
systems and a college; consortia across school systems and colleges; 
and state-wide structures [most likely to be appropriate in predomi- 
nantly rural states). 

10. The state, through revenue sharing, has the responsibility of distributing 
federal resources. The state responsibility must be reasserted with the 
understanding that neither state nor 'federal support implies state or 
federal control. 

11. In distributing federal funds, the state has the responsibility and legal 
authority to provide educational opportunity for all children. It should 
assure that districts of greatest need are priority targets for improve- 
ment and reform. The state should be a leader in promoting alternative 
models within its boundaries. Special incentives should be given to 
those districts which reorder their internal priorities in such a way that 
resources will be made available for assistance in the creation of Per- 
sonnel Development Centers. 

12. As the stale commits itself to reallocating resources for personnel de- 
velopment, so should the local school districts and the universities. The 
local education authorities should be given wide latitude in determining 
how money is to be spent. The school boards legally decide how money 
is to be spent in the schools. The decision for how money is to be spent 
in the universities is made legally by the boards of trustees. The Policy 
Board decides how money is to be spent in the Personnel Development 
Center. The responsibility for Personnel Development Centers is a 
shared one, with mutual commitment and continuous support. 

13. Institutions of higher education wanting to be part of a Personnel De- 
velopment Center must commit their teacher education funds for sup- 
port of these centers. The board of trustees must make internal ad- 
justments to support these centers. Higher education has research per- 
sonnel, facilities and technology that could be utilized in the centers. 
Through dual assignments, the universities and colleges can contribute 
their personnel resources to the centers. 
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GESr COhY AVAILABLE 




y DISSEMINATION OF PROMISING PRACTICES 



Educational change through accelerated reform, the process asserted necessary 
by the Task Force to cope with current problems in education, can be greatly 
enhanced by a system of information sharing and utilization. We believe that 
the sharing of information between and among Personnel Development Centers 
and other teacher education agencies and organizations is crucial to educational 
reform through teacher education. We believe further that information dis- 
semination and utilization activities must be view^ed and operated as necessary 
parts of regular Center activities, and that sufficient resources must be allocated 
for centers to accomplish this purpose. Also, the information dissemination and 
utilization aspects of Center activities should capitalize on and be consistent 
w^ith regional and national educational information gathering and management 
systems. Much is known about effective educational praclice that has not been 
madp available to many schools of our nation. 
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INFORMATION SHARING 

Information sharing {dissemination) by a Personnel Uevclopment Center re- 
qr>ires the ability to: 

1. Keep records and document experiments in Center management, opera- 
tion and instructional processes; 

2. Produce reports about Center activities based on the Center's records 
anci documents. 

3. Reproduce sufficient cpjanlities of reports for distribution; and 

4. Create and maintain a mailing list and mailing system for distribution of 
reports. 

Performing an information sharing activity is a natural outgrowth of the imple- 
mentation and evaluation activities treated earlier. If the Centers are operated 
the way we think they should be, then record keeping and documentation are 
already being done as a part of the i)lanning and evaluation cycle. The produc- 
tion of reports also is l)eing done as a means of communication between the 
Center staff, its Policy Board and its service area. Therefore, what is left to be 
adiied specifically for the purpose of information sharing beyond the Center 
service area (represented in numbers 3 and 4 above) is the capability to dis- 
tribute additional copies of Center documents to a wider audience. 

INFORMATION UTILIZATION 

If, as suggested. Centers have the capability to disseminate information about 
their activities, then Centers thereby also become receivers of information from 
other Centers. Kach Center must have the ability to further enhance its plan- 
ning, implementation and evaluation activities by making the most of the infor- 
mation it receives. Information uli/ization on the part of a Center requires the 
ability to: 

1. Store and retrieve documents in terms of the information they hold; 

2. Recombine and draw inferences from this information in ways that serve 
the information needs of the Center; and 

3. Communicate relevant information to various people within the Center. 

Developing the ability to store and retrieve documents is not as horrendous a 
task as it may seem at first. A number of colleges, school systems and research 
and development organizations, as well as many state departments of educa- 
tion, now have the capability to search for education information through the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) system. The document stor- 
age and retrieval procedures are standardized in this system. The feasibii.ty of 
using ERIC as both the Centers dissemination and utilization mechanism 
should be carefully analyzed. If all Centers entered their reports in the ERIC 
system, then all interested persons, including Center staffs, would have access 
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not only to Center documents, but also to the many hundreds of documents on 
teacher education that are available in the ERIC system.* 

Developinj,' a Center's ability to use information retrieved from a sJi^ragc 
and retrieval system will require a staffing arran>»omerit that takes into account 
this sj)ecial activity, just as there are specialists among the Center's core staff 
in ctarriculum. evaluation, instructional methods and other areas, staffing 
should provide for a person who is well grounded in both teacher education 
and information utilization. The Task Force believes that each Personnel De- 
velopment Center should have one or more persons with full-time responsibility 
in this area. The number of such specialists in a Center of course would vary 
with the si/.e of the Center's service area and the scope of its activities. 

tjenler efforts to disseminate and use information are similar, in our view, 
to the evaluation activities treated in Chapter 111. They are similar because both 
are necessary for an active, vital partnership operation. They are similar also 
because both are likely not to be given the amount of energy and attention they 
require unless sufficicMit resources are assigned to maintain them as regular 
Center activities. 

The information dissemination/utilization activity and the evaluation ac- 
tivity are dissimilar in the sense that evaluation may be viewed as crucial to 
the internal processes of the Center, whereas disseminating information to 
other Centers may be considered as less vital. The Task Force rejects this analy- 
sis because the likelihood of improving any one Center's programs is greatly in- 
creased when the documented experiences of other Centers are fed into the in- 
ternal processes of each and every Center. 



*Thi? \'M\C (lU.'arinvjhoijse on 'IV^ach'T Kducation in Washinyjton. D C . nn*t of 18 cIrarinKhoust.'S in the 
EHKl sysl»?m. is a |)rimar> souro* for assislanco in usjn>* KHKJ in P*;rs()nn<;l \hiVi;U)\)mv.n\ i>n\v,rs. 
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SUMMARY 



The final report of the Higher Hducation Task Force on Improvement and Re- 
form in American Hducation presents a consensus view of the action program 
that must he implemented now in order to bring about histing improvement in 
the education of American children and youth. The Task Force's conception of 
educational im[)rovement grows out of three liasic assertions: that educational 
improvement can come about only through accelerated reform; that this reform 
can come about only through significant changes in teacher education; and that 
these changes can l)e effected only through a real partnership of all those con- 
cerned. 

Focusing thus on the preparation of education personnel, the Task Force 
describes in its re[)ort those important structures and processes an governance, 
management and operation, staffing, curriculum, and financing of education 
personnel development programs. 

To provide a matrix in which to deal with these various dimensions, the 
Task Force created and utilizes the construct 'Tersonnel Development Center/' 
which it defines as a complex of persons working together in the interest of 
teacher education> The Personnel Development Center is not to be construed as 
a new place, but as a new set of interrelationships among people that would 
operate in an existing or combination of existing locations. The Task Force be- 
lieves that partnership as effected in Personnel Development (Centers, and 
manifested in different ways in various activities, is a key element in teacher 
education. 

The Task Force views partnership in education personnel development as 
equal participation in policy-making and differentiation of degree of participa- 
tion in management and operation. Partnership is viewed as equality of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in contributing competencies and perspectives, 
rather than identity of those competencies and perspectives. 

In drawing implications for higher education from its recommendations for 
education personnel development, the Task Force develops a picture of teacher 
education in which institutions of higher education appear squarely in the 
public view — a picture in which they are less autonomous and more open to the 
needs and activities of the community, and in which there are reward mech- 
anisms that enhance involvement of college faculties in community service. 

In this new cooperative framework, education personnel development pro- 
grams are a lifelong process beginning at the time an individual starts to become 
a teacher and continuing until he retires from the profession. These programs 
are characterized by the integration of practice and theory in teaching and 
learning; by the development of measurable performance and instruction; by 
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exjMiricnccs and loarninK in school-rnlatod areas such as the communily and Us 
social aKenctes, the husmess world and politics: and by the application and 
continuous assessment nf research findin^^s as conditions of professional com- 
petency. In short, the Task Force hohevcs that neither higher education nor the 
public schools alone can train teachers effectively. 

In dealing with the role of federal policy in the financing? of education per- 
sonnel development, the Task Force recognizes the dual role of the F<;deral 
Government: to achieve and maintain equality; and to improve educational 
services for all Am<?rica?;s throu^jh stimulating and facilitating; educational re- 
form in the states and localities. In developinji its guidelines for fiscal support 
of educational reform, the Task Force judges the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment as crucial in stimulating and initiating reform processes with a sul)se(pient 
decrease in its involvement. An important assertion upon which these guide- 
lines were based is that the states and localities must reallocate their resources 
to create self-renewing teacher education programs. 

Finally, the Task Force rcco>;ni/es that although much is to be learned in 
the process of educational reform, that information is not automatically shared 
beyond the environment in which it is gained. Therefore, the Task Force recom- 
mends a comprehensive information sharing and utiU/ation system whereby 
educational change through accelerated reform can be greatly enhanced. 
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EPILOGUE OR BEGINNING? 



The federal charge to HETFIRE was to represent "higher education's vested- 
interest vi«»wpoint" on the improvement and reform of American education. 
Understandably, the members of the Task Force w^jre reluctant to proclaim 
themselves the voice of higher cducatiGti in this matter: they preferred to offer 
their views as representing the collective opinions of 11 educators as to what 
higher education's position in educational reform should be; and then to en- 
courage review, analysis and discussion in the larger education community. 

The report is "final" only in the sense that with its completion, the Task 
Force has fulfilled its role and is now disbanded. More importantly, the report 
is a beginning in the sense that it raises a number of very important questions 
and issues abo^ut roles and relationships in teacher education, with special em- 
phasis on higher education roles and the relationships within and between high- 
er education and other education entities. 

HETFIRE was a U.S. Office of Education task force. AACTE assisted in con- 
vening the group, and in providing coordination services for il. Although the 
Task Force was not an AACTE body, the Association's Board of Directors made 
the Task Force outcomes its own by adopting the final report on November 2, 
1973: 

Because of the central importance of education personnel development 
to the improvement of our nation's educational system, and because of 
the necessity for an effective partnership for personnel development 
that includes schools, colleges, and other concerned agencies, the 
AACrE Board of Directors commends the HETFiRE for its Report and 
urges member institutions to take leadership in the establishment of 
personnel development centers or other mechanisms which support 
such cooperative efforts. 

This repori has had limited distribution. It has been reviewed and discussed, in 
prepublication form, among the AACTE Board of Directors and staff, U.S. 
Office of Ecucation staff, and the AACTE State Liaison Representatives and 
state organization presidents who participated in the October, 1973 AACTE 
Leadership Training Institute. The reactions received so far indicate that (a) 
there is a great deal more to be done than has been accomplished in generating 
the report, (b) the member institutions of AACTE must play a major role in 
these next steps and (c) the nature of bureaucracy notwithstanding, these next 
steps must retain as a main focus and driving force the improvement of what 
happens to and for children in educational settings. 
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Tht; HKTFIHK report is not a proscripiion for a ncjvv struclurc, lo ha in- 
slallod in filacc of curnmt on(?s, but is rather ii description of necessary condi- 
tions under which continiiin>^ improvement can be effected in the interest of 
t)elli!r education for all. 

A rc»adin>^ of the report suj^HesIs that the following activities should f)e un- 
dertaken. The fact thai these items iire numbered jn the list below does not in- 
dicate level of f)riority; rather, ihfise activities may be concurrent, overhippin^j. 
and mutually supportive. 

1. Identify and describe recent and current activities having? one or more 
characteristics that conform to HKTFIRK principles. Possible outcomes: 
case studies, biblio>^raphies-a series on various as|)ects. Possible means: 
commissioned studies and papers. 

2. Analyze descriptions (no. 1 abc)/e) for information relating; lo issues and 
strategies (no. 4 below). Possible outcomes: state-of-the-scene f)apers. 
Possible mc'ans: commissioned papers, writing? conferences. 

3. Develop various "idealized models" incorporating HKTFIRK principles. 
Outcomes: idealized models, unfettered by current constraints and 
realities, to be used in the other activities in this list. Possible means: 
commissioned papers. l)rainstorming proc(^sses. 

4. Identify and define issues raised by the HKTF'IRF: report and by items 
1 through 3 above. Outcomes: "if-then" statements identifying imj)lica- 
tions and related issues in question form. Possible means: consensus 
surveys, commissioned papers (e.g.. a series on Cooperative Governance 
of T eacher FIducation). 

5. Analyze issues. (Outcomes: documents on relevant factors and actors, 
slrategiiis for resolving issues. Possible means: task force on issues. 

6. Install, on a pilot l)asis. reality^based models with appropriate evaluation 
and feedback mechanisms. Outcomes: documented successes and fail- 
ures. Possible means: consortia including AACTK member institutions. 

The AACTK Hoard of Directors, and members of (he former MFITFIHK. are ex- 
tr(»mely interested in obtaining the opinions of people in AACTK member insti- 
tutions and in other educational agencies regarding the principles of the WET- 
FIRF: final report. In a variety of ways, the AACTK acts as a clearinghouse of 
information about efforts to improve teacher education programs. Readers are 
encouraged to share their achievements and problems through AACFF^. It is 
hopeil further that readers will communicate their thinking about this report, 
their views regarding the abovedisted activities, and their level of interest in 
becoming actively engaged in a comprehensive effort toward the improvement 
and reform of American education consistent with HF^TFIRK principles. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The literature related to improvement and reform of American education is 
practically boundless in both timeliness and size. The discussions of HETFIRE 
served as a guide in selecting from this large body of literature the documents 
for this bibliography. 

This is an extract bibliography. Each citation is followed by one or more 
statements taken verbatim from the document, and in the case of longer works, 
the placement of these statements within the document is given. Each extract 
was selected to best represent the nature and scope of the document. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Crises in Teacher Education: A Dy- 
namic Response to AACTE's Future Role. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1971. 17 p. 

'The report, which incorporates the extended deliberations of the Special Study 
Commission as well as input from hundreds of practitioners and researchers in teacher 
education, is both a guide to immediate actions and a blueprint for future direclions. U 
is, furthermore, a stimulant for securing imaginative responses from the AACTE con- 
stituency in its varied institutional setting. While the report correctly focuses upon 
AACTE as a consortium of hundreds of inslitulions and its strong resources, it is also a 
call for widespread action meant to involve all who see the improvement of teaching 
as requisite lo the continual improvement of the nation." (Foreword, p. 1) 

Budig, Gene A. and Stanley G. Rives. Academic Quicksand: Some Trends and issues in Higher 
Education. Lincoln, Nebraska: Professional Educators Publications. Inc. 1973, 74 p. 

"Few public officials — appointed or elected — have a more diverse constituency 
than today's college and university administrator, and the demands upon him are often 
excessive and unrealistic. 

*'For example, there are students who expect him to interpret their wishes in the 
most liberal terms possible and believe it only right that he should support them always 
on the sensitive issues of self-determination. 

"There are faculty members who expect him to champion unequivocally the com- 
plex, and frequently unpopular, causes of academic freedom with such critical groups 
as governing boards and legislatures. 

"There are trustees who expect the administrator to have faculty members teach 
more and research less, and have students adhere lo more traditional or historically 
accepted norms. 

'There are governors and state legislators who expect him to do more and better 
things with existing budget resources, while disposing of academically acceptable, but 
economically questionable, programs. 

"There are citizens who expect him to bring order out of universal chaos on the 
campus in volatile areas such as collective bargaining of faculty, student behavior, and 
marketability of collegiate programs and graduates. 
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"There aro olher tJemandinjj constituents, too. 

'Mn th(J pa>;«!s which follow the authors have attom|)te(i to «et oul what th(J various 
>jri)ups j;»en«?rally oxjiect of their aca(i(imic administrator. The expeclalions ar(j sta^'^er- 
\n^, |)ut in order for on(» lo succeed -or even survive -he must have a reasonahlo com- 
|)rtihension of them. re>?ardlcss of their relcjvance. 

"As the title indicates, there aro very real danj^ers in the profession of academic 
iidrninistration. Certain ones can be fatal prof(»ssi'onally; others can be crippling* for 
both the administrator and the institution. Therefore, th(» authors have tried to identify 
likt^ly f)ools of academic quicksand and the le>>itirr*ate expectations of the modern coU 
le>»e and university administrator." (Introduction, pp. 7-H| 

Campbell. (2lyde M. "School-Community Councils. "The Community School and lis Adminis 
trclion. vol. 11. no. fi. February 1973. |)|). 1-4. (National Community School Education Associa 
lion. 1017 Avon Street. Flint. Michi^»an 48503| 

"While coKilating about Councils and their relationship to |)rocess. a whirling 
flash of memory called to mind that we had traveled this road with Lay Advisory Com- 
millees in lh<? 195()'s. Yes. these Lay Advisory Commillees were very similar to our 
(Mlucational councils i)f today. 

"These leaders set out to establish lay advisory organizations in as many school 
flisiricls as possible;. Tof) drawer educators nation-wide gave unromitling a|)|)roval to 
Ihe ('commission's objectivcjs. 

". . . Both non-profcssiuruls and |)rofessionals seriously believed that this method 
of moving forward with educational programs would be as enduring as the |)roverl)ial 
Rock of (Gibraltar. 

". . . HoptJS were held high, that at long last, lay people and public school officials 
could work cooperatively and joyfully together to make the world a better place for 
<?V(jryone. Yet. in spile of liberal |)rivate funding, a su|)erl) direction, and sincere d(»di- 
calion on the part of numerous leaders . . . 

"Why did this occur? What happened? Many p(;oi)le. both |)rofcssionals and non- 
profcjssiorials. have ex|)ressed sur|)rise and wonderment that the established coopera- 
tive working relationshij). «jncompassing school personnel and their constituency, 
should have deteriorated so rapidly. 

"Unfortunately, processes with im|)fjccal)le credentials and perfection in design 
cannot assure that certain ends will be attained when they are |)ut into operation. Tech- 
niques and procedures never perform miracles. Always Ihey are executed superbly, 
satisfactorily, poorly, or perhaps a mixture of each, depending in Ihe main upon the 
leader and his followers. There can Ixj li'ltle i)uri)ose in Ixdaboring the point. Any proc- 
ess can perish ignominiously or soar to glories of crealiveness and greatness; it all de- 
pends upon whose hand is at the helm, who is pulling the oars, and the turl)ul(»nce on 
the sea." 

Commission on Public School Personnel Policies in Ohio, /lealil/os and /levo/ulion in Teache 
Education. Report Number Six. (Mcveland. Ohio: the Commission. Novemlxjr 1972. 73 p. 

"7'his report on teacher education is submitted to the people of Ohio at a time most 
propitious for greatly needed action. The timeliness of the report derives from the cur- 
rent excess of teacher candidates over teaching positions to be filled. 

". . . the grouf) of foundations throughout Ohio that a|)poinled and have funcled the 
Commission have a long history of concern for |)ublic school education and a funda- 
mental belief that results of the educational process depend in great part on the basic 



cotnpntoncci. training, and ulili/ation of iIkj luacliin^ slaff. 'Vhny (3slal)lisli(3(l lliis staU;- 
witlo uom mission of laynitm for iho j)orposo of (i<ilerminin^ ways of achitivin^ ()|)linuim 
(jiiality and ust; of slaff and (Milar>»in^ the altraclivtMHJSs of loachin^ as a (:ar(M3r. 

"Tho (>ommission roprtjsonis a widti ran^o of poinis o!' view and canu* lo^olhor 
with ni) polilical inlont ro^ardin>» legislative courses of aclion. lis aim is to look ^entiral- 
ly and ol)je(:lively at ways of improving public school education within the scope of 
its piirlicular int(;rest in personnel policies. (Preface) 

(Commission on Public School Personntd Policies in Ohio has critically 
studied lc»a(;h(jr education in our Stale. We have found that Ohio is not immune to the 
problems which plague teacher education diruu^hoiit the 'nation. While nol fjeculiar io 
this Stale, the deficiencies are of svjrious jjro|)ortions and it is clear that any effort to 
improve the (juality of education for our children must stUiVl with a frontal attnck on 
{\u* inad(jquacies of the j)re[)aration of teachers. 

"The purpose of this report is not simply to enumerate or document these criti- 
cisms of teacher education. Rather it is hopefully to clarify many of the difficuh issues 
associat(jd with the preparation of teachers and then to propose specific recommenda- 
tions for reform. 

"This report is based upon an extensive examination of current teacher education 
and certification practices in Ohio. These practices [)laced in a national perspective 
established the context for the recommiendations which are made. Examination of cur- 
rent f)ractices was carried out primarily through three means: written surveys, inter- 
views with key persons across iht; Slate, and open hearings. 

"The scope of this report and its recommendations are limited to general elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher education programs and no attempt has been made to de- 
velop conclusions regarding the need for special or vocational education." (Chapter 1) 

Council of the Great City Schools. "Toward A Definition of *Porial Schools,' " Porta/ Schools, 
vol. 1. no. 3. january 1972. [)p. 1-4. (the Council. 1819 W Street. N.W.. Washington. D.C, 200361 

"Heginning with this issue, each month will be devoted to discussion of particular 
aspects of the Portal School strategy. This month, an overview is given, with a defini- 
tion, mission statement, essential elements and implementation stages and events. 

"New terms often acquire many meanings as they come into usage. Only after con- 
siderable time does a common meaning emerge. So it is with the term Tortal Schools.* 
Two complimentary meanings have nov*' emerged. First, it is a name attached to a 
facility — a regular public school— with special functions and resources. Second, it re- 
fers to part of an overall strategy designed to change education systematically, (i.e.. a 
Portal School is an entry point for new processes and products and an exit point for 
tested processes and products.) This dual meaning of the term is important for it im- 
plies that systematic change is the primary special function of a Portal School, and fur- 
ther that such change can only happen through utilization of schools, and that only if 
resources are found will change occur." 

Denemark. George W.. "Teacher Education: Repair. Reform, or Revolution?" Editorial in 
Educat/onai Leadership, vol. 26, no. 6. March 1970. Also in Education For 1934 and After, pp. 
139-44. 

"What are the weaknesses in the education of American teachers which demand 
basic reform or threaten revolution? 

"1. Inadequacies and irrelevance of much that presently constitutes the general 
studies or liberal education component. 
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**2. 'I'ho hostile acculomic atmosphoro in which loache. educalion is conduclod. 

"3. Lack of conceptual framovvorks for teacher education. 

''4. Simplistic view of leaching and teacher education. 

"5. Inadecjiiate interlacinj^ of theoretical and practical study. 

*'(). Continued acceptance of the single model, omnicapable teacher. 

"7. I^ovv selection and retention standards for teacher candidates. 

"B, Schedule rigidities and cumbersome procedures for curriculum change. 

"9. Al)sence of student opportunities for exploration and inquiry. 

"10. Schizophrenic role expectations for teacher education departments. 

"The challenge of American teacher education today is that of building into its 
structure the capacity for adaptability to the rapidly changing needs of our scliools 
and communities. Rather than a monolithic resisting force irrelevant to current problems 
and ultimately a stimulus for irrational, violent change, teacher education must find 
ways of anticipating and facilitating orderly change for the years ahead. In reforming 
itself it can help to reform all of education." 

Mouse of Representatives of the State of Florida. A Bill io be EniUled An Act Relating to Educa- 
tion . . HB 1272, Reguhir Session 1973, by the Committee on Education. 

"An act relating to education; providing for the establishment of teacher education 
centers through regulations to be adopted by the state board of education; establishing 
a state council for teacher education centers composed of twelve (12) members; provid- 
ing that existing facilities l)e used to house teacher education centers; providing for the 
administration and staffing of teacher education centers; providing for coordination of 
multi-district centers; providing for an annual evaluation of teacher education centers; 
providing for the joint funding of teacher education centers; amending s236.04(7), 
Florida Statutes, 1972 Supplement, to provide for special services units to be allocated 
to school districts for teacher education center staffing; providing for state appropria- 
tion for noncredit student contact hours of instruction by faculty of the slyte umversily 
system and other noncredit activities; providing an effective date." 

National Advisory Council on Education Professions Development. Windows io the Bureau- 
cracy. Washington, D.C.: the Council, 1971. 94 p. 

"We have recently examined the policies governing a number of P'ederal efforts 
designed to bring about improvements in the training and development of educuMonsl 
personnel. Our conclusions from this review are that the resources devoted to the 
/ormuJation of policies are inodequaie; the processes employed ore primitive: and the 
results are unacceptable. 

**lt should be emphasized that this report is concerned, not with the merit of posi- 
tions taken in any particular policies, but with the process of policy formulation and 
those general characteristics of policy which will serve to increase the prospect of ef- 
fective action.** (Chapter I, pp. 2-3) 

Orlosky, Donald and D. Olhanel Smith, ''Educational Change: Us Origins and Characleristics," 
Phi Delia Kappan, vol. 53, no. 7, March 1972. pp. 412-14. 

'The purpose of this essay is to report a study of educational changes attempted 
during the past 75 years, examine the efforts to put these ideas into practice, rate the 
efforts to install them as successful or unsuccessful, attribute that success or failure 
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l^) particular factors, and make recommendations to those who promote educational 
chan>»(;. The chan>»(js selecl(3(i are hroad, macro-chan^»(3s rather than narrow and spe- 
cific chanj»os. Also, many chanj»es have been attempted during* this p(3riod for which 
thoro is no rocord. hut on the whole it may he assumed that the changes which are in- 
cluded in this account arc of )»enoral significance. 

•*The educational system in a dynamic society cannot remain staj»naRt. W« should 
expect chan>»es to bo proposed that will alter the school system, since the United Slates 
is undorj»oinj^ rapid chan^'e. Th(3 idiosyncracies of a particular situation may not always 
conform (o the patterns revealed in this study, but i( is likeJy that an understanding of 
[ha characteristics of the changes proj)osed over the last lhree-(}uarters of a century 
will helpful in the development of successful procedures in the installation of edu- 
cational changes." 

Pino. Lewis N. Nothing Hut Praise: Thoughts or the Ties Between Jfigher Education and The 
Federa/ Govornmani. Lincoln. Nebraska: Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and 
the Hducalion of Teachers. 1973. 71 p. 

"The Study Commission on Undergraduate P]ducation and the Education of Teach- 
(;rs is charged by the U.S. Office of Education to concern itself with the reforming of 
(indorgradua^e education as it rehited (o (he education of teachers. Part of the process 
of reform is likely to involve the federal government's granting of money to institu- 
tions of higher education, to state agencies, or to schools. Recently Representative 
Kdith Gr(!(jn and Assistant Secretary of Education (HEW) Sidney Marland have pointed 
to the necessity for reforming of internal procedures in the Office of Education. The 
essays in this book look at the rolationijhip between (he reform of federal systems and 
the reform of local systems. They suggest several principles: 

Security in federal funding fields is likely to be related to the prestige of a 
field and its having arrived at a routinizcd and relatively secure method of winning 
information and advocating policy. The study of education of teachers and of children 
does not yet have such a method. However, better contracting and reviewing can pro- 
vide a measure of stability. 

"2. If the federal government is interested in encouraging institutions each to have 
a unified inslilulional mission (as the Newman Commission has suggested that it ought 
to), if it is interested in creating humane higher educational communities, then its pro- 
cedures for funding can. and ought to. reflect and support that concern through the 
modification or abolition of the training-grant system. 

*'3. As the federal government develops its interest in permanent institutional 
change, it must grant money in such a way that its funds tie jnto the full permanent 
gov}>rnance systems of institutions so as to secure their long-term commitmenl to the 
goal for which funds are given. 

"4. The granting of money 'is' education. How money is transferred shapes how 
children, adults and iiit>5itutions learn. As Boulding's (3ssay points out. 'Knowledge — 
what we see. what we allow as input— grows toward the more highly valued elements 
in the potential image.' 

'This book is intended for the use of those granting and receiving money as part of 
a contract for the reform of education, particularly undergraduate education for teach- 
(irs.** (Introduction, p. iv) 

Sagan. Edgar b. and Barbara G. Smith. A/fernative Models for the Co-Operalive Governance of 
Teacher Education Programs. Lexington. Kentucky: College of Education. University of Ken- 
tucky. April 1973. 92 p. (mimeo) 
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is the purpose of this papcjr ... to review the models of j^ovcjrnance which have; 
evolved for the control of teacher education pro^^rams in Collej^es of Education, to 
criticize (hose existing models for the ^^ovornance of teacher education, and to propose 
alternative processes and plans for Colle^^es of Education to use as they attempt revi- 
sion and reformation of their ^^overnance models." (/ntrochiction. p. 2| 

KRIC Clearinj^house on Teacher Education, /-ilorature Scorches on Mojor Issues of Kduca- 
lionoi Reform. Allen Schmicder (comp). Washington. D.C.: the Clearinghouse, (in press) 

To be compiled in 'his publication are the extensive abstracts of 20 papers on educational re- 
form. The original papers, which will be announced singly in Research in Kducolion. were writ- 
ten by well-known persons in the field of education. They cover the following aspects of change 
(several are treated by more than one author): institutional and educational change, the rela- 
tionship between training and change, preservicc and in-service teacher education, incentive 
systems, simulation and protocol materials in teacher education, competency-based education, 
needs assessment, instructional models. Brilish primary education, Drunerian curriculum, the 
influence of student recruitment on program success, and the role of state education agencies 
in teacher education. 

Smith. B. Olhanel. Saul B. Cohen, and Arthur Pearl. Teochers for the Real World. Report of Ihcj 
NDEA National Institute for Advancetl Study in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth. Washington. 
13. C: The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Hducation. 1909. 185 p. 

"This book outlines a plan for the education of the nation's teachers. It is a product 
of the NDEA National Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth. 
In the course of its deliberations, the Institute Task Force came to consider teacher ed- 
ucation more and more as a whole, to attribute failures and inadequacies of education 
for "the disadvantaged to defects in the education of teachers. In consecjuence. the 
Task Force undertook to explore the issues in teacher education and to set forth the 
outlines of a plan of education to prepare teachers for all children, regardless of their 
cultural backgrounds or social origins. This book is an outcome of that enterprise. While 
education of the disadvantaged is the touchstone of the plan, the focus of the essay is a 
comprehensive, basic program of teacher education." (preface, p. v) 

"Education is beyond repair! What is needed is radical reform. This reform is to 
include the nature of the schooling process, the systems which control educational 
policy, and the institutions which prepare persons to be teachers. . . . 

"The current situation of remoteness of the f)rospective teacher from the realities 
of classroom practice must be reformed. . . . 

**Ani!i-inteIlectuaIism of teachers can no longer be condoned. The reform of teacher 
education must be to further scholarship. . . . 

"The schools must allow persons with different capacities to function where they 
can be most useful. . 

"Teacher preparation reform must stress the ability to conceptualize and analyzo. 
which is the essence of scholarship. . . . 

"Reform is distinguished from revolution. It is not assumed that reform will re(|uire 
a complete transfer oi power. But in the absence of revolution, reform in control over 
education must take place. There must be some sharing of power with community lead- 
ers, teachers, and students. The reform must recognize the plurality of our society/' 
(Introduction, p. 9] 

Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and the Education of T(;achers. Kciucotion for 
1984 and After; A Symposium of Deans of Hducation and Loadars in /nslilulions Kducaling 
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TVfOchfjrs. Piiul A. Olson. Larry l-rcoman. Iji!th»s Howmiin {iu\s.\ Lin(:f)In. W^firaska: tlic! (-om- 
missi(5n. 1971. 232 p. 

. . *rhi» ildcutTKMit. wliir.h h.is j»ro\vn out n! <i (:<)nf<Tcru:ij hr.Ul in (Iliicij^f) f»n |ul\ 
21-22. HI7I. is an tflfurl to ^iatlurr infornnMl opinion (»n a varitMy of issii(\s vitjrmam; lo 
till? <?(luc:a!ion of tiMcfuMs and ^o (Mlncalifjnal pcfpsonnt*!. TIk? pcciplt? who disciissfyd <it 
',hi; (:or*ftT(!n(:(J ar(» all 'd(Mns of odiicalion* or hold roughly comparabUi l(?adi»rship 
TiAcs in in.stitutions (»<hu:atin>? toacliors. 

**Som<j rf»v 'ih(j material rf?pr(>du<:(Ml h(!r(j roprt^sonls slatislBcal infu.tniation ;»alh(?r(?d 
in ^\H>H and h(?for(? and is ou^-of-dalo in some; cases. This is particularly triJ«; ro>.'ardin>.' 
ihc information on t(jach(?r ov(!rsuf)pIy. llo\vovi?r. the matcfial r<jprosunt> \\\e kind of 
information which th(» Study (Commission mi>^hl perhaps Ihj <?n«a>i(?(l in ^jalhcTin^. '\\ni 
sifclion on 'accountability' d(!als with conceptions of 'accountahilitv * and 'cost Ix^ncdit' 
which /)CThaps (?xt(?nd c(3nv(»ntional present thinkint^ in lh(!se ar^jas. The scjction on 
Povvtjr and (jpprt'ssion' deals with cultural pluralism, power roIalionshif»s. anci S(?para- 
itistn and intcj^ralion as these relate to the education of teachers. The* fifth iNCJclion of lh<! 
hook (hrals with the 'lilxjra!' and th(» 'technical' in l<;ach(jr (jducalion and various mod(ds 
for l)rin>iin^ {he two to^c»lh(jr which appear promising. Section VI d(!als with consum(»r 
interests and cr(Ml(jnliallin>j. Scjction V\\ deals with the int(»rsystemic r(dations in 
t(?acher (education — what the prohhjms and issues are Ixjtwetjn Hi>;her Hducation and 
the schools, " (Prc»faci». p. v) 

Study (commission on I Indt^r^raduato l^lducation and the; Kducalion of Teachers. The l/niversity 
Can't Train Teachers: A Symposium of School Administrators Discuss School-Based Under- 
graduate Kclucafion of 7'eachers. Paid A. Olson. Larry Freeman, james Hownian. and jan 
Pieper (eds,) Lincoln. Ncjhraska: the Commiii^sion. 1972. Ifil p. 

". , . The recommendalit)ns of ihuit ^^roup are as follows: 
Statistics: 

1, Education statistics need to he gathered in relation to general social cost statis- 
tics which reflect the consequence of poor schools and badly educated t(»achers 
in such categories as the costs of prison programs, dropout programs, jol) training 
programs and so forth. 

2. Education statistics which illuminate the market and tell what kinds of teachers 
are needed and where and what kinds are not needed, need both to be gathered 
better and better publicized. 

"The professional aspect of the training of teachers need.; to be centered In the 
schools and controlled by them as a 'technical training' comparable in some ways to in- 
dustrial training. The role of higher education in the education of teachers should be to 
provide a good general or liberal education in the first three years of college. School- 
based professional training should be offered in the fourth and possibly fifth years. 

"School-ba.sc'd training may make use of higher education personnel io assist in 
the professional, or technical education of the teacher: 

1. to perform community-commissioned research; 

2. to ref)resent advanced stages of the knowledge-winning process both to the 
teacher and the shidenl. 

"School-based professional training should include a strong componenl of learning 
from the community and control by parents and students, and sihould respect the lift! 
style, value system, language, and ex[)ressive system of the culture in which the school 
which provides training is located. 
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"S(:h()()l-I)as()(l undtM'^raduato Iraininj^ should continiitj up to tenure and should 
conlinuo up to tonurc and shoultl involve some sort of (:red(jntialling-in-neighhorhood 
l)y the school system an(i |)arenls. 

"'I'he federal government should feed no funds of a resc^arch or seientifie nature 
{NSI\ N[M[(. ele.) or for non-teac:h(ir (raining purposes to (hose institulions of higher 
education which refuse to fulfill their obligations to the schools. 

*'Sch(Jol-bas{;d undergraduate professional training would cost no more than 
|)resent higher education training and would recjuiro a form of collaboration among the 
schools, the state, and [ho federal government comparable lo [)resent methods provid- 
ing for funding depending on collaboration of higher education, (he instilulion, Ihe 
slalei, and (he federal government in such areas as science or among industry, the stale, 
and the federal government in industrial training. 

"Primary funding should be *inslilulional reform funding' as opfjosed to '[jurchases 
of services' funding." (Inlroduclory l.eller, pp. v-ix] 

Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and the Education of Teachers. Of Education 
and Human Community; A Symposium of Leaders in ExperimentaJ Ecfucation. ]ames Bowman, 
Larry l^'reeman, Paul A. Olson, and jan Pieper (eds.) Lincoln, Nebraska: the Commission, 1972. 
222 p. 

"'i'he prestml book is a report of a conference held September 24, 1971, to [)Ian the 
work of the I, earning Contexts committee of the Study Commission. . . .The function of 
the meeting was threefold: 

L To task the Learning Contexts committee of the Study Commission: 

2. To propose mechanisms and models through which significant education re- 
form might be realized by the Learning Contexts group and the Study Commis- 
sion; 

;L I'o examine the usefulness to an effort such as UPEP of the 'experimenting col- 
lege' movement in higher education and of efforts to establish comparable learn- 
ing communities at the elementary and secondary level. 

"The present book contains three sections. . . . The first section emphasized theory; 
the second emphasizes the general patterns envisaged for the UPEP program; the 
third em[)hasizes more s[)ecific local procedures which may bo useful to UPEP pro- 
gram [)lanners in the ayes of members of this conference. 

■'After some general discussion, the group turned to three general topics relating 
community building, (ulucation, and the education of teachers: 

L Mechanisms and levers which could he used to alter the educational [)rocess; 

2. iVlodois (]f ideal — or more nearly ideal -education for teachers; 

3. 'I'he uses of higher education in neighborhood development and the education 
of teachers. 

. . The document is lo be used in preparing the American educational community 
and. s{Hicifically, institutions and peofde working at the reform of the undergraduate 
education of teachers to think through the issues, and plan the reform [jrograms, en- 
visagtul by the UPEP (Undergraduate Preparation of Educational Personnel) amend- 
mtuit contained in the Uigher Education Act of 1972." (Introductory Letter, [)p. v-xx) 

VanderMeer. A. VV. "The Legislature, The Courts, and Teacher Education," Teacher Education 
in Pennsylvania: A Giant Astir, proceedings of the ITrst Annual Conference of the Pennsyl- 
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vjinin Ass()<:iali()n of (lolUij^os Inr ToacluM' luliicalion, l.Jniver.sity Park, Pennsylvania, Novombor 

H)-i7. 1972. pp. 2r>-:ir>. 

'"Vho major point of this prosontation is Ihal toaclujr ediicalion like oducalinn in 
>4(»n(jral is l)(jin^ siihjechul more and more to the seruliny of iej^isialiires and lo chal- 
l(M)j^e in the cfjurls, and thai this Irene! carries with il the necessity For anticipating 
[)r()hlems, rethinking procedures, instituting safeguards, redefining policies and strate- 
gies, and (juestioning missions. 

". . . those of us in teacher education are not entering a new era of involvement 
with the Itjgislatures and the courts, we are already in a new era. The characteristics of 
the nt.'W ora ar(i ske|)ticism about {)ur [programs and procedures, if not downright dis- 
Irusl of them. The reaclion required is a meticulous rethinking of our professional task, 
a readiness lo [)ermit [)ublicalion of the results of these deliberations, including a de- 
fense in the halls t)f th(i legislature and the executive branch and a readiness lo under- 
go the tests of the courts. Whether il is lo our liking or nol, we are *in a new ball game,' 
and we had l)etter learn the rules and stralcjgies of the game before we find ourselves 
and lh(J enterprise to which we have devoted our professional lives, the losers." 
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APPENDIX 



CAMERA-READY GRAPHICS 
FOR PREPARATION OF 
SLIDES AND OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES* 



*Those )^ra|*lucs aiii |)rin!«;(l to «»nal)l(; rea(Ii?rs lo <levol()f) slides ancl ov<?rh<!-j(l transparencies 
for use with discussion ^roufis. (3ol()r can he added when projectuals an* hein^^ preparec!. The 
Uf)per j^raphic is to he printecl in hiack or a (lark C(dor, and the lower one printed >n a second, 
lij^hter color of your choice. 
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MEASURABLE 
PERFORMANCE 



NON-CIASSROOM 
EXPERIENCE 



CONTINUOUS 
TEACHER TRAINING 




PDC 
PROGRAMS 




CHILO-PROBLEM-STYIi 



PRACTICE/THEORY 
INTEGRATION 



CONTINUAL 
ASSESSMENT 



RELATIONSHIP Of flVtkhl AND STATE/LOCAl rUNDS 
Ifl CSTAIUSKINC KRSONNU. DCV£LOPMtNT CCNT£lt$ 




SEU^RENEWING 
ORGANIZATION 



Funding: ■ FEDLRAL 1 I STATE LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION 

(development) (funds now used for education preparation 
re allocated for basic costs of POC) 
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